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CHARACTER IS POWER. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH, NOVEMBER 15, 1899. 


a SCIENTIFIC w 
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Living. 


Thank God for friends, thank God for books, 
Thank God for courage and for life” 

For battle and contending strife 

‘That shows the knave and marks. the man; 
_Live with the mountains and the brooks, 
And learn from days with sorrows rife 

To live for all there is in life, 

And do the very best you can. 

ANNIE PIKE. 


kek x 
Energy. 


MEANING, KINDS, AVAILIBILITY, ULTIMATE 
FORM, DESTINY OF UNIVERSE. 


Physics comprehends in its scope of study 
matter and energy. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss in a pupolar manner the 
subject of energy. 

Energy is the capability of doing work, 
and without it motion is unknown. Work 
can be done only as energy suffers transfor- 
mation; and wherever work is performed, 
energy is storedup. ‘The drawing of the 
loaded dray or the speeding of a cannon ball 
are examples of it. Energy can be changed 
into innumerable forms but not destroyed, 
for it is as indestructible as spirit or matter. 
This fact places it among the enduring enti- 
ties; and tho this was not known until long 
after Newton’s time, it has been most con- 
clusively proved in our day by ‘Thompson, 
Tait, and others. 

There are two kinds of energy—potential 
and kinetic. Potential energy is the energy 
of stress or position. In all cases of this 
form of energy, stress or force is present 
but not motion, Potential energy is energy 
in the highly available form. ‘The elevated 
pile-driver or the stone on the mountain side 
are examples of it. Kinetic energy is the 
energy of motion, and is manifested by the 


dropping of the pile-driver or the rolling of 
the stone down the mountain side. These 
two kinds of energy are readily transformed 
one intotheother. ‘The snowand the glacier 
are forms of potential energy but on melting 
they become kinetic as they flow down the 
mountain gorges. 

Tho the sum total of energy can be neither 
augmented nor diminished, no body nor sys- 
tem of bodies possesses energy except such 
energy as has been transferred to it from 
some other source. If, then, energy is inde- 
structible, and no object possesses it save 
through transmission, whence this energy? 
To this question, I would answer that all 
matter received its energy from the same 
power that vitalized the throbbing human 
heart. 

At this point let me call attention to the 
difference between force and energy,as these 
terms are often used interchangeably. Force 
is the space rate of transferring energy and 
may be increased ad infinitum. On the other 
hand, energy remains constant. <A body 
may be laden with energy and possess no 
force. Force exists only as it overcomes re- 
sistance. The planets, whirling thru space, 
groan with energy but possess no force as 
they overcome no resistance. 

Tho there are only two kinds of energy, 
they may be manifested in various ways, as 
heat, light, sound, electricity, the driving of 
an engine, the flowing of water. In fact 
every motion in nature, every static condi- 
tion, is the expression of energy. A simple 
illustration of energy transformation from 
potential to kinetic and vice versa is seen in 
shooting a bullet directly up. When the ball 
leaves the barrel of the gun the energy is 
wholly kinetic, and as the ball ascends the 
kinetic is rapidly changed to potential until 
the ball reaches its highest limit. Then all 
the kinetic energy has been changed to po- 
tential. Ondescending the energy is rapidly 
reconverted into the kinetic form, 
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All machines are instruments for the trans- 
formation of energy into available forms. 
The transformation of energy by a machine 
is always less than the energy expended up- 
onit. ‘This is due to the friction of belt, 
burr, and wheel. The friction of the machine 
converts much of the energy into heat. "The 
value of a machine is the ratio of the avail- 
able work done by the machine to the total 
work done on the machine. If the ratio is 
great, the machine is of little value. 

With respect to usefullness, energy may 
be divided into two classes—available and 
unavailable. The available is that form 
which may be converted into other forms of 
energy. ‘The energy of a system is measured 
by the work it can do under the most favor- 
able conditions, Unavailable energy can 
not be so transformed. Uniformily diffused 
heat is the universal form of the unavailable. 
In any and all changes of energy there isa 
constant dissipation into heat, which quickly 
diffuses itself into the available form. Such 
a wasting away constitutes the dissipation 
ofenergy. All energy is rapidly taking this 
form, therefore the universe is unmistakably 
running down. 

Yet nature seems prodigal with her almost 
inexhaustible store. The energy of the moon 
has run down and our earthis rapidly ap- 
proaching that condition; and were it not for 
the energy received from the stn, she too 
would become as lifeless as the moon. Re- 
vitalized by this energy, the whole earth 
throbs with life and action, Our mountains 
are monuments of potential energy; while 
the winds, the streams, and the seething 
oceans demonstrate the kinetic. Provo river 
alone produces sufficient kinetic energy to 
light up all the cities of southern Utah. The 
kinetic energy of the Mississippi river wouid 
produce enough electricity to light up the 
nation. And could man bridle the energy 
of the waves of the Atlantic ocean, there 
wotld be sufficient to turn every wheel of in- 
dustry, heat and light every home, plow 
every field, draw every vehicle, dig every 
grave, chisel an epitaph ttpon every head- 
stone, and drive the last nail in the coffin. 
What then must be the energy of the Pacific 
ocean and the myriad streams that flow down 
to the sea? 


Prof. Langly has discovered that every 
three feet square of earth receives daily from 
the sun sufficient kinetic energy to produce 
one horse-power every second of the day. At 
that estimation every ocean steamer, if it 
could utilize the energy of the sun’s rays, 
would be propelled at the rate of 16 miles an 
hour. As immeasurable as this vast amount 
of energy is, the earth only receives one 
two-billion-two-hundred-millionth part of 
the energy radiated from the sun. And of 
this small fraction the amount stored up in 
vegetation and coal is only an infinitestimal 
part. Yet to it, and the sun’s rays, we owe 
our mortal existence. It would seemas tho 
we are ‘‘children of the sun.’’ But the Lord 
declares that the light of the sun is the glory 
of Jesus Christ, then we are afterall the 
children of God. 

Does it not seem that natureis prodigal 
rather than economical? All the processes 
of nature transform the available to unayail- 
able energy. Following backward into the 
darkling dawn of creation, we are led to be- 
lieve that all energy of the universe was in 
the available form called entropy. ‘That was 
“tin the beginning.” 

‘“‘With no less certainty physical science 
points to a time when entropy shall become 
zero. All the processes of nature must then 
cease. Even the earth itseli, as lifeless as 
the moon, can no longer circle round the 
glowing sun, but both and all together, in 
one dead mass, must hang in everlasting si- 
lence in the boundless night of space. The 
marvelous mechanism will then have run 
down and no further motion or life-process 
will be possible unless some new order inter- 
venes of which we have no knowledge or 
conception.’’ ‘This is the voice of science 
hurtling thru the minds of men. But the 
voice of Jehovah declares that, when the 
earth waxes old like a garment, and the sun 
grows dit with age,He shall give new laws, 
reawaken the marvelous mechanism of the 
universe. Then will all energy and all na- 
ture live again. J. E. H. 


Wee 


The two small rooms in the lower high 
school hall are now the toilet rooms of the 
lady and gentleman teachers. 
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The Beckstead Family. 


SPEECH OF PRESENTATION BY HENRY B. 
BECKSTEAD. 
Reported by G. M. Cape. 

The presentation of the Beckstead Labora- 
tory of Mechanics on last Founder’s Day was 
made in behalf of the family by Mr. Henry 
B. Beckstead of West Jordan. After for- 
mally tendering to the Faculty and Stu- 
dents this noble bequest, and pledging the 
Beckstead family in support of itin the fu- 
ture, Mr. Beckstead, speaking off-hand and 
without notes, gave the following sketch of 
the Beckstead family: 


“My beloved brothers and. sisters and 
members of the board of directors of the 
Brighrm Young Academy: 

“T will now give you a short sketch of 
the history of the Beckstead family. I shall 
have to skip over a great deal of ground, but 
I will give you a few of the important points 
to show you that they have not been idle 
since the Gospel reached them. I may begin 
by saying that we are Germans by descent, 
our forefathers away back having come from 
Germany. Wehave now many distant rela- 
tives there by the name of Beckstead. The 
Utah branch of our family originated from 
Canada, especially in the neighborhood of 
Morrisburg. The Gospel found them in 
1837, and seemed to take strong hold of a cer- 
tain number of them. There were twenty- 
two who joined the Church in the spring of 
1837. During that season a company of Saints 
arranged to move to the State of Missouri. 
Our family twenty-two in number join- 
ed this company, and on the 4thday of July of 
the same year crossed the St. Lawrence 
river. Francis and Alexander Beckstead, 
and Christopher Merkley were in fact among 
the first Saints that emigrated from this 
part of the country. 

“In the fall of 1837 they reached Missouri 
where they were surrounded bya mob and 
detained two weeks. Deliverance came 
through the Prophet Joseph who led a posse 
of fifty men to their rescue. Our family 
were among those who suffered persecution 
in far West, Nauvoo, and Carthage, and 
were more than once driven from their 


homes for the Gospel sake. 

“At the time of the martyrdom of the 
Prophet, our parents were close by, and they 
saw the mob gathering; they also saw the 
teams that brought the Prophet and his 
brother after they were martyred. They 
continued their labors with the Saints 
throughout the subsequent hardships. They 
were subjected to mobs who entered the 
houses and demanded all that they had. 

“From the time they left Canada and up to 
this time there had been two deaths; my 
grandfather, the senior member of the 
family, had died of old age, and one of the 
younger members, leaving twenty members 
belonging to the Church. On one occasion, 
when the mob were making raids to rid the 
people of their fire arms, they rode up to the 
door of my grandmother and demanded her 
gun. She told them they could not have it. 
They said they must have it. She said,‘‘You 
cannot have it.’”” Oneman told the other 
one to get off his horse and go into the house 
and getit. They said, ‘‘We must have it.” 
She replied, “You won’t get it.” 


“The result was that she retained the gun, 
but many others lost them. 


The family continued faithful until the 
Prophet Brigham Young took charge of the 
Church. The majority of them were at that 
meeting when Brigham Young arose upon 
the stand almost in the image of the Prophet 
Joseph. They, like thousands of others, con- 
sidered that he was the right man, and that 
he was called of God. They journeyed with 
the Church to Winter Quarters. When the 
call was made for five hundred volunteers to 
serve in the Mexican war there were three of 
the Beckstead family that enlisted. They were 
young men, and it so weakened the family 
that they were unable to move from there, 
and so they remained fora short time. Of 
the three that started with the Mormon 
Battalion in 1846, one was left at Pueblo 
on the sick list, and he joined the Pioneers 
in 1847 at Salt Lake. The other two en- 
dured the hardships of crossing the desert to 
help haul down the Spanish flag and raise 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“After their term was up they enlisted 
again to serve a term of six months to hold 
the fort until other forces could be gotten. 

‘“‘Kight members of the familyth at had re- 
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mained at Winter Qutarters crossed the 
plains and reached Salt Lake City in 1849; 


the others remained there till the year 1852, 
when they also reached the city. In 1857, 
when Johnson’s army came, and when it 
was feared that the Saints would have to 
take flight or be exterminated, they relied on 
the spirit that dictated them and listened to 
the voice of the Prophet they had so long 
followed. Some of them went out to help 
stop that army and remained out until it 
was stopped, always taking an active part. 
One of those who had gone with the Mormon 
Battalion returned in 1852 and the other 
returned in 1862. 


“Our family in 1850 moved on the west side 
of Jordan, and settled on what is known as 
West Jordan. Here they took out a ditch, 
though our men in those days were not as 
familiar with canals as they arenow. From 
1850 to the present time the families have 
kept that same ground. ‘The branches of 
the family have spread out from county to 
to county and from state to state, until we 
claim representatives in Idaho, San Fran- 
cisco, Utah county, Juab county, and also 
in Millard county. I think we have seven 
or eight members in Idaho, and the family 
is in fact scattered from there to Arizona. 

“We had three who endured the hardships 
of crossing the plains with ox teams, and 
who counted their cause just. They willingly 
drove teams to bring in the poor Saints who 
were coming here for the Gospel’s sake. 
There was one who took part in rescuing 
the Hand Cart company during the year 
when so many perished. On reaching the 
camp where the immigrants were nearly all 
starved, and with the snow so deep that the 
teams could scarcely wallow through it, he 
helped to dig a grave in which were placed 
twenty-seven bodies. Such was his initiation 
to pioneer life. The suffering rescuers re- 
turned and brought all they could with 
them. 


‘‘We had others who were called to explore 
the Arizona country. Others who took part 
in the Black Hawk war, and belonging to 
the standing army of minute men, when the 
Indians were so bad. ‘The Becksteads were 
always ready to go and fight, almost at a 
moment’s warning. We have also furnished 


eight missionaries from our family, who are 
preaching the Gospel to the differennt na- 
tions of the earth. Many of our men have 
held honorable positions in the church and 
died in the harness. Some are living today 
and holding positions of responsibility; and 
it is not known, and cannot be said of the 
family, so faras I know, but that they have 
responded to every call made tpon them. 

“JT will say to you that of the twenty-two 
who left Canada six remained in Missouri 
and Iowa, and some went to California; but 
we have 227 souls that bear the name of 
Beckstead, all living in Utah, you might 
say, though a few live just over the line in 
Idahe. There are ninety-two living in South 
Jordan ward, and sixty in neighboring 
wards. ‘There are forty who do not live in 
this state. ‘There are sixty of our family out 
inthe northern country. Forty are still 
living in the place that was first located by 
the family. 

““A few years back, before the death of my 
grandimother, there were living five genera- 
tions, and had been for ten years. At that 
time my grandmother had 170 grandchildren, 
220 odd great grand children, and thirteen 
great-great-grand children, counting also 
the children not bearing the family name. 
Such is the spread of the family through 
marriage. AndIcan say that the majority 
of them are firm believers in the Gospel, and 
are good Saints on the average—no better 
than other people—but I think about a fair 
parallel. 

“Now, I recommend unto you, in behalf 
of the family, this Laboratory, and will 
say that our good wishes go with the Brigham 
Young Academy; and I hope that this gift 
will prove a great benefit to those who are 
here and to those who may come, and rejoice 
that the name of the Beckstead may thereby 
be honorably perpetuated.’’—(Applause. 


xkxw«k 


We aresoon toloose Miss Done. No, Edith 
isn’t going to get married. Worse than that, 
she is going to the distant Mexico. Miss 


Done will accompany her parents to that 
land, Where they will make their home in 
the future. 


There are twenty-two members enrolled in 
the class of 1902. 
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“Twice Blessed.’’ 


A SPEECH BY PRESIDENT CLUFF, FOUNDERS 
DAY, OCTOBER 16,1899. 


(Reported by G. M. Cape.) 


Before we close, I want to say a word or 
two relative to these laboratories. It will be 
understood by the students and members of 
the Faculty that the laboratory now establish- 
ed, with others established last year, are not 
for one year, neither are they for ten years, 
nor for a generation only; they are for many 
generations if the families establishing them 
continue the missionary spirit that guided 
in establishing them. I believe God will 
bless these families: I believe that, more 
and more every year, the missionary spirit 
will take hold of the members of these fami- 
lies encouraging them to give of their means 
for the maintainance of these laboratories. 
What better work could they enter into! 
What better monument could they build for 
themselves than that of a labortory well sup- 
plied, in which thousands of the youth of 
Israel will receive instruction! 

We go abroad and preach the Gospel to the 
nations of the earth: but right here in this 
school, these families will do a mightier 
missionary work than they possibly could do 
out of Zion. A member of the Magleby fam- 
ily is now in New Zealand on a mission; but 
in establishing and maintaining a laboratory 
in the school, the family is doing a mightier 
home work than he can possibly do abroad. 
Further, the work here is continuous; it goes 
on; and children and grand-children will look 
upon the efforts of their fathers and grand- 
fathers and say: ‘The foundation thus laid 
by our fathers, we will build upon until their 
purpose is fulfilled.”’ 

I look to see the time when this laboratory, 
which we to-day dedicate, will not be in this 
building butina new building; when the 
Magleby laboratory willalso havea building 
filled with apparatus; when the Holt family 
laboratory will not only be established ina 
new building, but will be one of the best 
eqttipped laboratories in the west; when thous- 
ands of young men will come here, to these 
laboratories to obtain their education in 
science and mechanics, 

But there is another side to the movements 


of these laboratories. I believe that the work 
done to-day will benefit the Beckstead fami- 
ly; I believe it will help to unite the family; 
I believe it will bea kindof center round 
which the family will congregate in spirit. 
In every family there are young men that 
drift away; but this laboratory will inculcate 
in the minds of the young men of the Beck- 
stead family a definite aim, and they will 
feel that the reputation of their family is at 
stake. It will cause the young menand boys 
tosay, ‘‘Wecan afford to do nothing that 
will bring disgrace upon our family, because 
in the Brigham Young Academy a monu- 
ment has been established to our name, and 
we must maintain the honor of that good 
name.”’ 

Iwant tosay one word more before I sit 
down;I want totell the young men before 
me to-day that it is not somuch the Academy 
which is benefitted by your coming: it is the 
earnest student that reaps the reward. You 
pay a tuition it is true; but are you aware 
that this tutition meets only about one third 
the expense of educating you? Have you 
ever asked yourselves the question who pays 
the rest of your tuition? I may reply, public 
spirited men and women like those who 
built this College, and those who established 
laboratories. These are the men that are help- 
ing to educate you. There are others also 
that help pay the expenses; the Church comes 
in and pays the greater part. 

I wanted to explain this because I desire 
the young people of this Church to say, when- 
ever they are approached bya friend, that 
that friend is doing a favor to them when 
he asks you to attend this school. I feel that 
the man who brought me to this school was a 
friend, not particularly to this school but to 
me. Why? Because he persuaded me to get 
an education; because he told me what Brig- 
ham Young, in establishing this school, was 
going to do for the youth of Israel. 

Now, you who have come to this school, 
and who embrace the opportunities here of- 


fered, will be benefitted and blessed; you will 
get an education that will not only make you 
scholars but Latterday Saints; and you 
should feel that you are doing your friends a 
good service by persuading them to come 
and get an education with you; to attend one 
of the greatest institutions of learning upon 
the face of the earth. 
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# PEDAGOGICAL % 
“eceeeeecececceececcese!” 


Salutatory. 


The primary object of the Pedagogical de- 
partment of the WHITE AND BLUE is to give 
to our student-teachers, and those who may 
expect to teach, some practical suggestions 
for the daily work of the school room. 

Some practical hints for getting the affec- 
tions of an insubordinate pupil is, for the 
time, of vastly more importance to the young 
teacher than an elaborate thesis on Locke. 
Encouragement and inspiration is needed 
rather than dry facts. We realize that edu- 
cational philosophy forms the ground-work 
of successful practice, but teachers are sup- 
posed to have had more or less of that. And 
more, when two score pairs of hands want 
something to do, and two score minds need 
moral guidance; when the support of patrons 
is wanted, and the sympathy and confidence 
of the community required, the plausible 
theories of the lecture room generally remain 
theories still, either from their impracticabi- 
lity or the lack of adroitness on the teacher’s 
partin applying them. Wedesire, therefore, 
during the ensuing yearto give something 
plain, simple, and practical on pedagogical 
questions. 

Visiting Parents. 


It is quite a delicate matter for parents to 
put the training of their child into the hands 
of some one whom they do not know. Often 
the sole object of life to them is to rear the 
child properly. They have gtarded its de- 
velopment from infancy, have brought every 
refining influence they could command to 
bear upon it, and have given their life’s 
work to its education. A stranger comes to 
take the school. They, perhaps, have never 
heard of him before, know nothing of 
his character, qualifications, fitness, or 
worthiness as a teacher; yet the law demands 
that their child be placed in his charge to be 
taught, to have cast the mould of his future 
life, All would concede that it would be con- 
trary to business principles for a man to put 
his stock into the hands of another,of whose 
ability and disposition to care for them he 
knew nothing. But it is sometimes thought 


quite an inconsistent request for parents to 
ask the instructor of their boy to come and 
have a talk with them; yet the propriety of 
such a request is apparent. It is not always 
from a desire to criticise that they ask, but 
often to become acquainted. ‘They wish to 
be co-laborers in the cause of the child’s ad- 
vancement. ‘The wide-awake teacher will 
sieze stich, as an opportunity of cementing a 
friendship and forming an alliance to aid in 
carrying out the year’s plans. 


The benefits resulting from such relation- 
ship are not all with the home. Difficulties 
arise in the school room—a child becomes in- 
subordinate. ‘Through lack of knowledge of 
its nature, or of power to diagnose the case, 
the teacher can make no headway against its 
persistency. Perplexity follows. ‘The pupil 
must be ‘‘brought over,’’ as its obstinacy, if 
permitted to continue, would establish a pre- 
cedent for the other members of the school. 


’ Should the teacher fail, it would compromise 


the confidence oi the pupils in. him anda 
perverse tendency would become fixed. The 
teacher could impose authority and by ap- 
pealing to fear, secure obedience, but it would 
not be willing obedience. In bringing a 
child into line, it is not the primary object to 
make the school better, nor to exhibit the dis- 
ciplinary faculty of the teacher, but to im- 
prove the child, to gain its respect, and make 
an assistant of it in maintaining order. 
Otherwise it becomes an opposing evil all 
the year, a source of continued disturbance 
and worry. Such acondition merely says 
that teacher and pupil are not acquainted. 
If they were,harmony could be made to pre- 
vail, though perhaps mutual concessions 
would have to be made. I knew a teacher 
who seldom despaired in the face of trouble. 
No matter how utterly bad a boy or girl ap- 
peared to be, or how self-willed, she would 
always confront the task of disciplining them 
with the self-assuring remark, ‘There's 
some way of getting at them, some key to 
their souls,’”’ and she would attest the practica- 
bility of her theory by finding it. 

The faults and worthy traits of character 
of a child are known to none so wellas to the 
parents;therefore no source of aid can be so 
promising. I am aware of the fact that 


teachers are received very coolly in some 


homes, so also are book agents; but it is an 
unsuccessful agent that can not depart with 
the good will of those he visits and with their 
best wishes for his success. If this business 
that offers so much for so little,can be so pros- 
ecuted as to be socially pleasant, then, where 
so much is at stake both with teacher and 
parent, the visiting should be, and, I think, 
can be, made to be, an occasion of great sat- 
isfaction and to result in practical good. 

It must be held in mind, however, that the 
parents’ authority is rbove that of the 
teacher; consequently all ends attained must 
be through persuasion and not tkrough a 
show of official power. In making his calls, 
a teacher must be determined to vindicate 
the position he has taken in the school room, 
presupposing that that stand has been well 
taken and not hit upon impulsively. Todo 
this no little diplomacy is needed. "The aim 
may betoshow a weak spot ina child’s nature 
that the blindness of affection has overlooked; 
to point out an errorin home government; or 
to remedy an unhealthy condition. What- 
ever it may be, progress towards it must be 
made cautiously, often covertly; each step be- 
ing approved by the visible or expressed as- 
sent of the parents, until they are made to 
feel the necessity of co-operating with the 
teacher. The latter, also, must /ge/ the neces- 
sity of such co-operation. It does not detract 
from the good opinion of the teacher if he 
makes some acknowledgements of weakness, 
that without assistance he almost shrinks 
from the responsibility of undertaking the 
moral training of so many children, and that 
he can not understand their varied disposi- 
tions without the help of the home. If he, 
with all his knowledge and experience, feels 
the burden of such a task, and so expresses 
himself, the parents may finally awaken to 
the realization, if they have not done so 
before, that the subject of education 
is aserious one and demands their earn- 
est attention. This much ground gained, 
their seeing the magnitude and difficulty of 
the work, they no longer catch at every 
chance to criticise, but think it a wonder that 
the teacher gets along as wellas he does. 

It was a maxim of the teacher before re- 
ferred to, and she was eminently successful, 


that no child, having been reprimanded dur- 
ing the day, should go home without a recon- 
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cilition’s having been effected. If such could 
not be secured, she would not allow the night 
to pass without conferring with the parents, 
that it should have no time to nourish resent- 
ment. A three-fold benefit resul{s from the 
teacher visiting the home; (1) to parents, (2) 
to teacher, and (3) to pupil. 

“Allthe wrongs of human nature may be 
directly traced to ignorance.’’ ‘To this is 
traceable, at least, the pitiable state of some 
school children. When a frail boy, with thin 
scraggy hair, sore eyes, sallow complexion, 
and of a listless, sleepy expression comes 
dragging his feet into the room a half hour 
late, the teacher knows that a deplorable con- 
dition exists at his home, that the food is not 
nutritious or diet not varied; that ventilation 
is poor, etc. ‘The little fellow can not study, 
neither can he learn, because he has no ener- 
gy toapply. All his vital forces are exhaust- 
ed, and it is a waste of time to expend effort 
upon him. The cause of such a debilitated 
plight must be found and moved. Itis a very 
easy matter fora lady teacher to engage a 
mother in conversation upon cookery, and 
lead up to the laws of diet suited to the pro- 
per nourishment of children; to discuss ven- 
tilation, or any topic suggestive of improved 
sanitary conditions. 

It frequently happens that these two fact- 
ors in education are opposed in principle. 
The teacher may employ methods to curb the 
temper of the child, while the home training, 
through ingorance, fosters it; he may strive 
to inculcate a love of honesty and truth, 
while the home promotes deception and false- 
hood; to secure punctuality which the home 
regimen makes impossible. That which is 
done during the day is undone at night. A 
mental see-saw system prevails and that 
because the nature of the child is differently 
regarded. ‘To make the efforts of the home 
and school tend tothe same endisa work 
that will draw upon the genius of a teache1 
and test his skill. The subject of child-na- 
ture study lies near to the soul of a mother 
and makes a strong appeal to her, As she is 
led into this field—new because her busy life 
has been spent almost entirely in baking 
bread and darning stockings; as she begins 
dimly to see the effects of home influence and 


surroundings upon the future of her progeny, 
she enters whole-souled into the work of their 
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betterment. ‘The teacher has been the in- 
strument of giving birth to revolutionizing 
ideas in the little village. She first aroused 
one mother by a striking thought, this was 
carried to the neighbor, and thus coutinuing, 
until the place is awake to the importance of 
the home as an educational factor. 

But how have conditions in the school room 
improved? Even children are influenced by 
the expressed prejudices or good opinions of 
others. When they hear their parents, in 
whom they have confidence, praise the virtues, 
commend the example, and applaud the at- 
tainments of Miss , their teacher, can 
they help but look up to her with awe and 
respect? Discipline has been provided for 
outside the school. Thereisa great moral 
force behind it, the approval of a community; 
in the face of which it is harder for a child 
to do wrong than to do right. 


‘The teacher has worked hard. Long after 
4 o’clock she has trudged, argued, and per- 
sttaded. Has it paid her? It may not have 
increased her bank accounts, but she has 
changed asher patrons have. ‘Iwo incidents 
of actual occurrence may attest this fact. 
During the third week a teacher kept some 
recreasits in for correction. She called them 
up to the recitation bench and qttestioned 
and scolded and threatened and exacted 
promises. When the harangue was over she 
dismissed them, self-satisfied with her show 
of anger and loud declamation. They filed 
out, each withalook of stolid defiance on 
his face, which broke up into a smile as they 
reached the door. The scolding did no good, 
the threats were never carried into effect, 
the promises were never kept. 


Toward the close of the year another was 
kept in for misconduct. The teacher closed 
the door after the others and quietly took her 
seat. She wasin no hurry and before act- 
ing reflected upon the situation. She had 
been to the boy’s home, and knowing the 
conditions there, wondered that he had been as 
good as he had. She could estimate the strug- 
gle he would have to make in the future to 
rid himself of the burden of heritage, and to 
undo the habits that environments had fast- 
ened upon him. It was clear that he needed 
pity, not censure; tender treatment, not se- 
verity. Such thoughts visibly affected her. 


Unbidden, the little fellow came to her side. 
She put her arm around him and they cried 
together; he, because he had wounded her 
feelings; she, out of compassion. He was 
glad to make confession, to promise to do 
better, to do anything to regain her regard. 
It is useless to state that he improved. 

Such had been the change upon the teach- 
er, commenced by her visiting the parents. 
Her efforts to help others reacted upon her- 
self. She might have stayed in her room 
and fretted and planned and failed, counter- 
planned and failed again. In awakening 
others she woke herself; in causing them to 
see their faults, she saw her own; and in aid- 
ing others to advance, she, herself, progress- 
ed. Itis hard to make the first few visits; 
but, if continued, they will become pleasant, 
entertaining, and of immense profit. 

A QUESTION OR TWo. 


Dear teachers, have you ever noticed: 

1. That after you have meta child’s par- 
ents you always take a more personal inter- 
est in that child? 

2. ‘That the indifferent boy can sometimes 
be reached by your showing an interest in 
some of his plans outside of school work? 

3. That the more you threaten the more 
you have to do thereafter? 

4. That the less talking you do, the more 
smoothly the work in the school-room goes 
on? 

5. ‘That children all love to work when 
the work is really interesting? 

6. ‘That it is sometimes yous fault when a 
child is out of order, because you might have 
prevented it by a little foresight? 

7. That the more you are interested in any 
subject, the more the children will be inter- 
ested ir it? 

A TEACHER. 
xkkewek 

It has been reported that 1902's famous 
male quartette isa thing of the past. The 
idea is erroneous. It still lives. The angelic 
voices of Lamle, Frank Day, W. R. Adams, 


and C. P. Christensen now mingle in one 
delightful blend. 


Miss Ida Murdock, one of 1902’s most patri- 
otic members, a few days ago took the first 
opportunity that presented itself to try the 
new train service between Heber and Provo. 
Miss Ida is numbered among the many ef- 
ficient teachers furnished to the public by 
the class 1902. 
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@ EDITORIAL. #$ 
Once more the WHITE AND BLUE comes 
forth to voice the thoughts and sentiments 
of the students of the Brigham Young Acad- 
emy. In beginning this, the third volume the 
editor hopes so to represent the varied work 
of the institution that the pulse and health 
statue of the school may be determined from 
its pages. 

As the standard of education, pedagogical, 
scientific, and commercial, is being constant- 
ly and rapidly raised, we believe that the 
students’ paper should show a corresponding 
advancement. To effect this, various changes 
have been deemel necessary; changes 
which, we hope, will render the paper no less 
interesting to the general reader than it was 
before and yet add materially to its value 
as an educational factor amongthe students. 

The managing editor with four associate 
editors, selected for the year, will have charge 
of the departments into which the organ will 
be divided, viz: Editorial, Pedagogical, Liter- 
ary, Scientific, and Commercial. 

Under the direction of the editorial staff, 
reporters have been selected to gather items 
of interest from the various classes, depart- 


ments, and organizations of the school, as 
well as to seek out the social happenings of 
the season. Special efforts will be made 
to obtain items of special interest to members 
of the faculty and to students; but it will be 
the aim of the editors to elevate the WHITE 
AND BLUE above the plane of pointless jokes 
and personal ridicule. 

We shall endeavor to give our readers a 
clean, interesting, and helpful journal that 
shall be a reflex of the spirit of the Academy 
and therefore a real every-day publication. 

He ee 


The WHITE AND BLUE is a paper of the 
students, for the students,and by thestudents. 
Its success is their success. It wishes to 
give the best about the students, but more 
than that it wishes to give the best of the 
students. It is the province of the editors to 
criticise and correct the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them: itis not their duty, nor would 
it be well for them, to furnish the major part 
of the matter themselves. They therefore 
request from the students such manuscripts 
as they may be able to furnish in the line of 
essays, short stories, and educational items 
of a social and personal nature. Such matter 
will be carefully edited, and whenever practi- 
cable will be published with due credit to the 
author. Students ofthe English classes will 
find that the careful consideration which 
their articles receive will prove of great 
practical value to them. 

roe | 


Experience has proved that under careful 
and able management the WHITE AND BLUE 
can be published ata subscription price of 
fifty cents if paid in advance. This places 
the paper within easy reach of every student 
in the institution; and as itis your paper as 
well as ours, we expect each one to be inter- 
ested enough to see that his fifty cents is 
deposited with the business manager and his 
name placed on the subscription list. 
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As several hundred copies of this number 
of the WHITE AND BLUE will be sent out to 
various parts of this and adjoining states, 
we wish, to give a few words of encourage- 
ment to those young men and women who 
have not had, or who have neglected their 
opportunities of getting an education. 
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There are many bright young men in 
every town who did not realize the necessity 
of going to school during their more youth- 
full days, and who now feel the need of 
school training; but being advanced in years, 
they are timid in making the start. The 
Academy realizes the needs of such young 
people; and on the sixth cf November be- 
gan a twenty weeks’ course for their 
benefit. 

In this department, known as the Sub- 
freshman department, all of the common 
branches will be taught, and for those who 
cannot take the regular classes, special tutors 
will be provided without extra charges. 


Students have attended in the past years who 
did not know the alphabet. In behalf of the 
students of tne Academy we invite you all 
to come and join us, and we promise you that 
a kindly feeling—a feeling of brotherly 
friendship, which every student of the in- 
stitution enjoys, and which binds us together 
as a family—will be extended to you, and you 
will feel that you are truly among your 


friends. 
= © & 


Ideas of Innovators. 


According to Mr. Quick, the chief demands 
of the innovators have been in snbstance: 
ist, that the study of 7hings should precede 
or be united with the study of words; 2nd, 
that Knowledge should be communicated, 
where possible, by appeals to the senses; 3rd, 
that all linguistic study should begin with 
that of the mother tongue; 4th, that Latin 
aud Greek should be taught to such pupils 
only as would be likely to complete a learn- 
ed education; 5th, that physical education 
should be attended toin all classes of society 
for the sake of health, not simply witha view 
to gentlemanly accomplishments; 6th, that a 
new method of teaching, framed ‘‘according 
to nature,’’ should be adopted. 

Their notions of methods have, of course, 
been very various, but their systems mostly 
agree in the following particulars; (1) They 
proceed from the concrete to the abstract, 
giving some knowledge of the thing itself 
before the rules which refer to it. (2) They 
employ the student in analyzing matter put 
before him, rather than in proceeding sys- 
tematically according to rule. (3) They re- 
quire the student to écach himself under 
the supervision of the master, rather than to 


be taught by the master, or receive anything 
upon his authority. (4) They rely on the in- 
terest excited in the pupil by the acquisition 
of knowledge, rather than on coercion. (5) 
Only that which is understood should be 
committed to memory. 
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Early Christian Education. 


The education of paganism was imperfect. 
It was controlled by wrong principles, and 
confined within too narrow limits. It did 
not grasp the worth of the individual in all 
its fullness. It never freed itself from the 
narrowness of national character. Greecian 
education aimed at forming the beantiful 
Greek; Roman education, at forming the 
practical Roman. But, with the advent of 
Christ into the world, there camea new era 
in history. New truths were thrown in- 
to the world which were destined to change 
its character. ‘‘In lowliness and humility’’ 
says Dr. Philip Schaff ‘‘in the form of a ser- 
vant as tothe flesh, yet effulgent with divine 
glory,the Savior came forthfroma despised 
corner of the earth; destroyed the power of 
evilin our nature, realized in his spotless 
life, and in his sufferings, the highest idea 
of virtue and piety; lifted the world with his 
pierced hands out ofits distress; reconciled 
mankind with God, and gave a new direction 
to the whole current of history.’? With his 
coming, the world started upon the period of 
its final development. When the truths an- 
nottnced by him have exhausted their force 
upon mankind, then comes the end.—Paint- 
er’s History of Education pp. 80-81. 

KOR RON 
Natural Education. 


A natural education is not one, as is too 
often supposed, in which the child is left to 
grow up as it may, subject to the chances of 
his environments, a prey to his own inclina- 
tions. It is not one in which he is kept aloof 
from man, in a forced communion with non- 
human beings, neither is it one unwisely 
trusted to the instincts of a natural, but un- 
trained affection. Still less is it onein 
which the old pedagogical drill in formal 
studies is thrown aside to give place ‘oa 
pseudo-cientific pliying, a vague and form- 
less pottering with objective phenomena. 
The real “natwa’’’ education is that aimed 
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at in the best endeavor of to-day, in which 
the child, from the moment of his birth, is 
steadily rationally, and intelligently devel- 
oped, by trained and systematic minds, to- 
wards the best manhood possible to him. 
Such an education is not simply mental; it is 
physical; above all, itis moral. In it, the 
child’s individuality is preserved, but is prun- 
ned and guided; he himself furnished the im- 
pulse towards his own development, but the 
channels in which this force acts, the ends 
towards which it directs itself, are determin- 
ed for him. A natural education is onein 
which the subject taught is secondary to the 
manner of teaching; in which the task done 
is sudsidiary to the effect of doing it; in 
which the question to be asked at the com- 
pletion of an educational stepis not, what 
has the child learned? but, what has the 
child become?—Quoted from Monroe. 
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Harold Alleman has withdrawn his name 


from this year’s class roll to accept a position 
as teacher at Oak City, Millard Co. 
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The Absent-Minded Girl. 


I’ma not untidy. I always have a place for 
everything and everything in its place; but I 
forget where the place is. And yetI have a 
fine memory—only I forget to remember. 

Ihave spent many valuable hours hunting 
for my thimble; Iusually find iton the 
second finger of my right hand. ButIdo 
not expect to be troubled that way again. 

Not long ago I went to the Office in search 
of Prof. N The hall disiplinarian 
says I brushed against the Professor as I 
wentin. AsIstood gazing at the record of 
the arrivals and departures of the instructors, 
a happy thought struck me. Since then, I 
always write down the exact year, date, and 
hour that I put my thimble on, and, likewise, 
note year, date, hour and place of deposit, 
upon removing it. When I want to know 
whether I am wearing my thimble, all I have 
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to do is to look at that paper. Thereis only 
one draw-back to the whole plan—sometimes 
I forget to remember where I put that paper. 

Ifsomeone had not stoppedmeI would 
have had this year started out an hour ahead. 
I was studying type.writing. After partak- 
ing of my lunch, I seated myself before the 
machine. I clinked along merrily, but was 
greatly annoyed by a young man who seated 
himself by my side and ammused himself by 
turning over the leaves of his ‘“‘Guide.’”’ All 
tne other boys looked in our direction and 
smiled. Idid not blame them, forthe young 
man acted as though he had a bad conscience 
or wanted tosakmeto goto an Academy 
dance. I did not know him so concluded to 
ignorehim. All through that hour I clinked 
on, while my neighbor sat uneasily on his 
stool. 


When the hour gong sounded I slowly 
gathered my papers together and left my un- 
welcome companion looking disconsolately 
after me—at least that was whatI thought. 
Then—I was hardly in the hall when a friend 


asked me to eat dinner with her. 

‘No, thank you, I ate dinner long ago,” I 
said. 

She stared at me. 


As Imounted the stairs someone caught 
my arm and said, ‘‘Why weren’t you at The- 
ology? Prof. B asked after you.” 

Theology! Could it be? Yes, I had eaten 
my lunch as soon as I arrived at school, and 
had calmly type-written through that last 
hour which belonged to the uneasy young 
man on the stool. 


No, lam not going toask my friends to 
dinner when I am married—not unless I keep 
aservant. Ishould be sure to forget to re- 
member something, and one’s dinner is too 
delicate a matter to trifle with. On one oc- 
casion I was cook for the family. My father 
came in haste for his breakfast. I wished 
especially to please him, so I cooked a fairly 
decent breakfast. not forgetting what the 
poet says about ‘‘the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates.”’ 


I was greatly gratified at the result of my 
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labor. The table was presentable and the 
dishes looked tempting. When my father 
was seated I poured the coffee. I could hard- 
ly believe my sight. It was clear amber color. 
A suspicion stole over me. I lifted the lid of 
the coffee-pot. There lay the coffee-beans 
intact. Ihad forgotten to remember to 
grind them. 

Nineteen blocks is no small distance to walk 
and I was always ready to don dressing-gown 
and spring-heeled, wide-toed shoes when I 
came from school. Ihate wrappers, sol 
preserved a belt line, but I could not deny 
the shoes. 

One morning, after walking to school I 
found myself rather earlier than usual, so I 
sauntered up and down the hall ‘‘with my 
head in the clouds,’’—as one of my friends 
has said—when consciousness dawned upon 
me disagreeably. 

Someone once told meI had‘‘a queer walk.”’ 
I was beginning to believe it. Yea, I could 
feelit! Noone knows what agony I lived 
through as I paced that floor. My hair rose 
on end and the cold perspiration beaded my 
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forehead. It could not be true! And yet— 
the more I walked the more I became con- 
vinced that Nature had not fitted me for lo- 
comotion as she should have done. ‘Then it 


occured tome that perhaps one side of the 
flooring was higher than the other. I turn- 
ed around. ‘The result was the same. 

With an awful sickeningat the heart I 
gazed at the floor and this is what Isaw be- 
neath my short skirt: one broad, square-toed, 
low-heeled shoe, and one narrow, spike-toed, 
French-heeled boot. One buttoned and one 
laced. 

It was not long beforeI grew tired of walk- 
ing nineteen blocks to school, so I decided to 
procurea car-book. One of my University 
friends directed me to the building wherein 
the Salt Lake City Street-car Co. has an office. 
I remember she told me to walk along Second 
South; she told me the location of the build- 
ing. ‘*Then,’’ she said ‘‘you just take the 
elevator. The elevator-boy will tell you 
where to go.”’ 

I was never ata loss to find my way, sol 
meandered along Second South thinking of 
other things. WhenlI reacheda location 
which corresponded pretty well with my 
friend’s description Ientereda building. I 
havea vague memory of cabbage, cheese, 
and brooms. An accomodating clerk stepped 
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forward. 

“What can I do for you?’’ 

“Will you direct me to the eleyator?’’ I 
asked. 

‘“The—the—what?”’ asked the clerk, look- 
ing bewildered, 

“Was there anything you 
madam?’’ 

“Yes, there is—if you will show me the 
elevator—I want a book—a car book.’’ 

“O, yes! Youhave come tothe wrong place 


wanted, 


madam. ‘Ihe stationer’s is just across the 
road.”’ 

“T do not want the stationer’s. I am not 
after writing-paper ora Bible. Will some 


one kindly show me the elevator?”’ 
Another clerk came forward.‘‘Perhaps you 
would like the manager,’’ he ventured. 
I wondered if they thought elevator meant 


manager! Iturned away wearily and met 
the manager. Mr. W , stepping out of 
his office, motioned me in and seating 


himself before his desk, bade me also, be 
seated. There were two other men in tho 
office. The manager turned to me. 
‘‘Now,madam, is there something I can do 
for you?,, 
“T would like to be shown the elevator.”’ 
“The what!” exclaimed Mr. W . (Was 
Ia stranger ‘‘in a strange land?’’) 
“The elevator, Velevateur, der Hehapeere 


don’t you understand?—We have oneat the 
Insane asylum to carry the food.”’ 

A startled expression came into the man- 
ager’s face.Both the other men were regard- 
ing me intently. (I forgot to explain “that 
my father was physicion at the Asylum.) 

‘““Klevator, elevator, elevator,’? I repeated 
distinctly, fixing my eyes on those of the 
manager which were growing as big 2s 
saucers. 

““Klevator, a means cf locomotion in high 
buildings. by which one may reach an upper 
floor without climbing the stairs.”’ 

All three men were staring suspiciously at 
mie. 

‘“‘Ah, I see, madame there is an elevator in 
the next building, if you want one,’’ said the 
manager hastily, mopping his forehead but 
keeping his eyes steadly on me. 

“Of course, why hadn’t I thought of that 
before! Any old elevator will do. I just 
wanted to amuse myseif by going up and 
down on the elevator.’’ 

I was becomming thoroughly exasperated 
as well as wasting the wealth of my sarcas- 
tic wit on a stranger, so I drewon my gloves 
and prepared to depart. 

“If it is the elevator’s day off, perhaps you 
will be kind enough to show me the stairs. 
Iwant a car-book, a street car-book. a 
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It’s th only up-to-date 
: Laundry in Town. 
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Al Droprictord 
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MLBERT MAENWERING 
Lae SAB SEeR. 


For an easy Shave and PROVO, 
Artistic Hair Cut call 
onhim., w& J ve ot UTAH 


0 HARDWARE AMD (ROK 6 


Kardware and 
Gutlery Btore. 
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Car Co. If the stairs are not at the ball-game 
will you tell me where they are?’ 

A light broke over the manager’s face. He 
heaved a sigh of relief that blew the waste 
basket over. Then he smiled. 


“You have come to the wrong place, 
madame. The place you want is a block east. 
Allow me’’—He had jumped to open the door 
forme. As I walked out all the clerks 
watched me until I could feel their eyes 
burning me. I had had reached the climax 
of ny absent-mindedness. Could anything 
be worse? 


Yes. AsI turned to see how many of the 
clerks were watching from the door, my 
glance rose higher. There glared ‘‘W and 
Sons,” in big letters at the top of a one-story 
grocery shop. 

THE GIRL HERSELF. 
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Joy Among the Athletes. 


Our athletic sports have been very much 
neglected during the last year or two, but we 
cannot place all the censure upon the boys. 
Asa rule they take about all the hours they 
can well carry, so they do not feel like spar- 
ing the time for practice, plus an almost 


equal amount of time in going to and from 
the grounds. 

The executive committee of the Athletic 
association appreciates the situation and is 
endeavoring to secure suitable grounds near 
the Academy. The purchase of an eight- 
acre plot is now under consideration, and 
when we say that the interest of such men as 
ex-Mayor Holbrook, Mr. Jessie Knight, Mr. 
C. EF. Loose, President Reed Smoot, Mr. 
Barney and Mr. Twelves is secured, we feel 
safe in predicting that the field is ours. 

‘The Heber line runs through the west end 
of the proposed field, so that excursionists 
could be run right on the grounds. With a 
first-class campus we could make Provo the 
rallying point, and control athletics in this 
part of the State. 


Provo is a modern town and we feel con- 
fident that her citizens will co-operate with 
us to secure good gronnds on which local 
and college teams may compete with visit- 
ing teams, thereby adding one more attrac- 
tion to those already enjoyed in the ‘‘Garden 
City.”’ 


LESTER MANGUM. 
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The class 1902 has no fewer than twenty- 
five representatives in the pedagogical field. 


‘DRS. CHRISTENSE 


Make a speclalty of saving the teeth with Porcelain 
Crowns, Gold Crowns and Bridge work, Gold and 
Amalgam Fillings, Plate work of all kinds. The 
neatest and the Best on the market. We are making 
a special reduction in Rubber Plate work for sixty 
days for from $6 to $8 per set. Gcld palate roof 
tubber attachment Plates, 20 karat Gold, $15 per 
set. Extracting teeth, 25c. Extracting with gas 
positively without pain, 50c. Our office is located 
over Farrer Bros. Store, opposite the P. O. 


OFFICE HOURS: From9to12A.M. andfrom 
Ito5sP. M. 


EF ALLL TI 


TEED SMOOT. 


ME STIR 


IJ PETERS, 
Agent 
kkK 
TELEPHONE 3], 5 RINGS 


Made to Students on all kinds of 


Special Prices — 


FURNITURE 


At the GATES FURNITURE STORE. 


W.K SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


Wholesale and Retail 


Utah Coal 


Office: Yard: 


Provo Coim- and ayV4 JSt., 1 Bk N. 
Savings Bnk, U. P. Depot. 


Telephone I7,. Telephone (7 


Provo, Utah 
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In Memoriam. 


Ethel Lowry Reid, daughter of John and 
Sarah Jane Lowry, was the youngest of a 
family of nine children, born at Manti, July 


6, 1873. She attended the district schools at 
that place, and when fifteen years old went 
to Ephraim and attended the Sanpete Stake 
Academy for two years. In 1892 and 793 at- 
tended the B. Y. A. Then she taught 
school for two years at Manti; was president 
of the Y. L. M. I. A. of Manti for four years, 
and was only released from that position to 
go on her mission to Samoa. She acted as 
secretary in the Primary association for sev- 
eral years when a very young girl, and was 
always religiously inclined. She was mar- 
ried in the Salt Lake Temple, October 9, 
1895, to Clare W. Reid, son of Bishop W. 
T. Reid of Manti. ‘They were called to labor 
as missionaries in Samoa and left their 
mountain home about the 10th of June, 1898. 
On the 29th of last March their only child, 
a boy, was botn. Sister Reid became well 
and strong after the birth of her babe, but 
for the last three months was afflicted with 
stomach and intestinal trouble, which finally 
became so bad that it took her away, October 
25, 1899. 

She left Apia, Samoa on the 6th of Octo- 
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ber, reached home the 23d of the same month. 
Everything that loving hearts and hands 
could do for her was done, but she passed 
peacefully away Wednesday, October 25th. 
She was not afraid of death, but fullof 
faith herself, she wanted to be administered 
to and prayed for. ‘Then as she found herself 
growing weaker, she asked that her loved 
ones would give her up and let the Lord’s 
will be done. Her husband was very anxi- 
ous to accompany her home, but with that 
beautiful faith and trust in God which al- 
ways characterized her, she desired her hus- 
band to remain and finish his mission, and 
though weak and sick, she srarted on that 
long journey with her little seven-months- 
old babe. ‘The funeral services were held at 
Manti October 29th. 
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A member of the class of 1905 rushed home 
from school, threw her books down and, 
snatching her Bible, began rapidly to turn 
the leaves over. ‘‘What are you trying to 
find?’”’ asked Bro. C., one of the boarders. ‘‘Oh 
dear! I’ve got to write a history of the life of 
Joseph Smith from the time he discovered 
America until he translated the plates, and I 
am just hunting for it.’’ 


PROVO, 


C.K. Rowland. A. O. Smoot 


SNn1rO0ot Oo | tensznines | 


betes Bll 4; PROVO, UTAH. | 

Rowland .272"9.274".! 

Mines, Real Estate, Loans, Fire Insurance: 
Agents N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 


Wa Quickly secured. OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
OBTAINED, Send model, sketch or photo. with 
a ‘lescription for free reportasto patentability. 48-PAGE 
§ HAND-BOOK FREE. Contains references and full 
information, WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis tho most liberal proposition ever made b 

= * patent attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOUL 

READ IT before applying for patent, Address: 


H.B.WILLSON & CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
LeDroit Bldg, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Notes by 1900 Reporter. 


Dr. Maeser has consented to give a week’s 
lecture course next semester. All will be 
pleased to have him here as instructor. 


Room 10 has been fitted up as an office for 
the principals of the High School and Com- 
mercial College. 


The “‘bloomer”’ girls need a dressing room, 
and have chosen room CXII. ‘They wish 
the windows to be frosted, and the room 
fitted up with chairs and looking glasses. 


The Z. C. M.I. of Salt Lake city has kindly 
donated to the Domestic Science department 
of the Beaver Branch Academy a large range 
with all its equipments. 


We now have the all-day service of electric 
light. During the winter months the 7:45 
classes can begin on time, for there will be 
plenty of light on all subjects. 


Prof. Higgs reports’ that the Beck- 
. stead family have sent to the  lab- 
oratory one hundred dollars worth 
of tools. There are now ten work benches, 
each having its kit of tools. 


There are many students who do not un- 


TBOKEKONC! 
) Crauslations © 


Liter-]—Interlinear—125 Volumes 


Pai odi ‘Ys > 

») Dictionaries Spanish @ 

x ne io @ 

X Cutorial Series 

PS Be > alata li eta ies oc © 
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») Schuv!bouks of all Publishess 
4 Cooper ivstitute, New York City 


NOVO HOOK) 


Zl 


vvvve~y~ Dr. Maeser’s Only Book, 


derstand that they have no right to entera 
class-room until it is vacated by the preced- 
ing class. Their habit of boisterous en- 
trance is very annoying to the reciting 
class and its teacher. 


Edgar L. Cropper of Deseret, who was 
called two years ago from his studies in the 
Academy to goona mission to Tahiti, has 
succeeded so well in mastering the Poly- 
nesian language that he has been recently 
transferred to the Marquisian group, where 
the speech of the natives has never yet been 
reducedto writing. Elder Cropper is at pres- 
ent engaged in making a dictionary and 
grammar of this dialect to aid future Elders, 


Miss Kmma Ramsey, one of our lady 
singers, leaves next Saturday for Germany, 
‘where she will take lessons in voice culture 
during the next few years. We feel sure of 
Miss Ramsey’s success, for she has a wonder- 
tul voice. 


The classes in Literature furnished the 
program for Literary at the late session. A 
fairly good audience was present. A. L. 
Neff read the incident of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the cloak, as portrayed in Kenilworth. 
The gentleman should have been more 
familiar with his lines. Mrs. Stevens fol- 
lowed with an excellent and original essay 


SCHOOL and FIRESIDE, 
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on the Elizabethan age. Ray Clayton sang 
most beautifully, “Oh, Eyes That Are 
Weary.’ The storyof Zantippe by Eugene 
Field was read very effectively by Ovena 
Jorgensen. The history of Evangeline was 
given by John Mellor. His voice failed to 
carry the words past the center of the build- 
ing. The last number was a recitation from 
Riley, by Lydia Thurman. The lady did 
herself much credit in the rendition of the 
laughable scenes. 
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Commercial Coilege Notes. 


The enrollment of the Commercial College 
is now ninety-nine. Of that number 
thirteen are young ladies. ‘The prospects 
were never better for a prosperous year. 


Thomas Giles of Salt Lake city paid us a 
visit on the 27th inst. 


Professor Wolfe did the College honor by 
wearing their colors on Founder’s Day. 


Eugene Allen of Coalville, has just fin- 
ished a very complicated set of manufactnr- 
ing books. ‘The books are both accurate and 
artistic. 


@utler Bros, Bo, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Manufacturers of —~~..—, 


Knitted Underwear, 
Hoisery, 


Suits made to order, 
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Agents Provo Woolen 
BAUS CO, ones aaaede 
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Unexcelled! : 


E. S. Davis of St. Johns, Arizona, has a 
model set of corporation books. 


It requires three active bankers to do the 
work of the Commercial National bank. 


Allie John was again elected president of 
the Commercial class. 


On Founder’s day the Commercials were 
not lacking in patriotism. While in their 
own room, headed by Asa Kienke, they 
gave some class yells, and sang their 
old song. 


The Commercials are not going to sleep, 
They havea fine toilet set, which was pur- 
chased in by the students. 


Ina class meeting, all the Commercials 
voted to march in order up to devotion. Itis 
a fact to be noted that they are doing their 
best in that line. 


The organization of the class of 1903 was 
effected some time ago, and the names of the 
officers are as follows: Raymond Clayton, 
president; Serena Broadbent, vice-president; 
H. G. Smith, secretary; J. F. Hoyt, treasurer; 
M. F. Pack, Linnie Keeler, and John Walker, 
executive committee; D. B. Colton, class 
speaker; Ida Farnsworth, class reporter. 


T ypewriters. 


Rarely Hquailed 


Work always in sight, Perfect alignment, 
Interchangeable 
tnt Languages. tft ptaton 


ype. Fournteen differ- 
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Resolutions of Respect. 


WHEREAS Sister Ethel Lowery Reid, whose 
death occured on the 25th of October, 1899, 
was called to leave us under most pathetic 
circumstances, she having been,on account 
of ill-health, honorably released from a mis- 
sion in Samoa, only to reach her loved 
ones at home when the end came; and 

WHEREAS both she and her husband, whois 
now on a mission in Samoa, have been stu- 
dents of the Brigham Young Academy whose 
records add honor to the institution,— 

Resolved that we the teachers and students, 
in mass-meeting assembled, do assure the 
bereaved family, and especially the husband 
far off in the islands of the sea, that their 
sorrow is our sorrow, and their bereavement 
our bereavement; that we recognize in the 
life oi Sister Reid an example worthy of our 
emulation, and in her death a victory worthy 
of the martyr’s crown;that we unite our pray- 
ers to Him who has taken herto Himself 
that the Comforter may give sweet peace, 
and resignation to the hearts that her dear 
presence has so lately filled, and kindle in 
them the vivid hope and testimo ny of a happy 
reunion and a glorious resurrection. 

Resolved that these expressions of condo- 
lence be entered in the records of the Acad- 
emy, and copies thereof be sent to the parents 
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of our departed Sister in Manti, and to her 
husband in the Somoan Islands. 

Adopted unanimously by a mass-meeting 
of teachers and students ofthe Brigham 
Young Academy held in College Hall, Novem- 
ber 1st, 1899. 


“Mok kok 
Welcome to the WHITE AND BLUE. 


Prof. Lund reports the music department 
to be in good running order. 


Miss Mima Murdock, a well known student 
of last year, came down from Charleston to 
attend the party last Friday evening. 


Prof. McClellan reports that at the musical 
contest held in Berlin, H. S. Goddard, our 
Utah vocalist, proved to be the best singer 
in the city. 


Bro. N. to Miss Y——g, while climb- 
ing the mountain, ‘I can feel your heart in 
my hand.”’ Prof. Hickman—‘‘It must bea 
case of heart-and-hand.’’ 


The 1904s are manifesting considerable 
patriotism regarding THE WHITE AND BLUE. 
We are hopeful of receiving a subscription 
from every member of the class. 


Ata recent session of the class, the oak 


Gykelton pour: ((o. 


Book-Binders, 
Printers, 
Manufacturers of 
Students’ Note Books, 
Jaurnals, 

Records, Etc. 


Opposite Court House, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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was chosen as the class emblem. Hereafter, 
this tree will be held sacred by all who march 
under the banner, ‘‘Character is Power.”’ 


During the ascent, considerable potential 
energy was stored up, and before the descent 
was completed a number of the girls demon- 
started the formula for the acceleration of 
falling bodies. 


The Century Class gave a model party last 
Friday night in Room D. The hall was tasti- 
ly decorated with white and blue, and Room 
I was neatly arranged fora reception room. 


Students, we have begun again to publish 
THE WHITE AND BLUE, and unless we have 
your unbounded support it will bea failure. 
Come forward today with your subscription, 
and make the paper a success. 


At their class meeting Friday evening, the 
1903s listened to an excellent talk upon 
‘‘Whom Shall: We Honor, ’’delivered by the 
class speaker, D. B. Colton. The gentleman 
handled his subject very intelligently and 
did credit to his class. 


Only a few days ago the 1902s sent off an 
order for $80 worth of books. These works 
will constitute the first placed in the Histori- 
cal library founded by that class. The vol- 
umes are well chosen and will greatly facili- 


tate the work in all history classes. 
On November 24th a musical will be given’ 


_ inthe Academy under the supervision of 


Prof. Anderson of Salt Lake City, and our 
own Prof. Lund. The evening promises to 
be a pleasant one. Prof. Anderson will strike 
some chords on the piano forte unknown to 
College Hall. 


We wish to call the attention of the young 
men to out door sports, and encourage them 
in the athletic line. If we begin to practice 
now, and continue todo so throughout the 
remainder of the year, we shall not be left so 
badly in our athletic contests in the future 
as we were last year. 


The recital given at Calder’s hallon Fri- 
day evening by Professors Lund and Ander- 
son was an artistic and enjoyable affair, and 
a large number of people were present. Prof. 
Lund gave ashort talk and explained that 
the purpose of these recitals is to cultivate a 
taste for the best music. The two musi- 
cians intend to give them regularly during 
the winter. Prof. Lund, baritone, sang: “In 
Questa Tomba,’’? by Beethoven, ‘‘I’ll Chide 
Thee Not,’”? by Shurmann, ‘‘The Evening 
Star,’’? from Tannhauser, ain “The Erlking, % 
by Schubert. Prof. Anderson was heard in 
Mozart’s ‘‘Fantasie in C Minor,’ and Beed- 
thoven’s ‘‘Sonota Pathetique.”’ 
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SHrighbam Doung Hcademy. 


oe Us 
TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS WHAT THEY 
WILL NEED WHEN THEY BECOME 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
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Book-keeping —Tneoretical and practical, elementary and ad- 
vanced. 

Banking.—Theoretical, practical and up- to-date. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Two classes each day of different 
grades. 

Penmanship.— Business and artistic. Two classes dailv. 

English.—six to eignt classes each day, and of all grades. 

Spelling and Dictation.—- Also pronounciation and capitalization. 

Business Correspondence.— Business letters and thusiness fortus. 

Commercial Law.—UContracts, agency, notes, deeds, and legal 
papers, 

Civil Government.— What our Government is and the part we 
take in it 

Rules of Order.— The conduct of business meetings. 

Descriptive Economics.—Or the home, the, city, ‘the nation, the 
world. 

Shorthand.—Speech caught as it flies from the lips of rapid 
speakers. 

Type Writing.-- Good machines and intelligent instructors. 

Telegraphy.—Instruments and other fine facilities.’ 

History.—Constitutional and United States history. 


A Hundred Other “lasses to Choose from. See Daily Program. 
at Fel wt : 


BOARD AND OFHER EXPENSES. 


Good board and lodging can be obtained by Students in private 
families at from $2.50 to. $3.00 per week.’ Clubs may’be formed, houses 
rented and expenses reduced copsiferably by Students boarding them- 
selves. 

In addition to the above, $8.00 to $10.00 for books, blanks, and 
stationery for the school year, will be necessary. Fora shorter time a 
proportionately less amount will be required. . 


Write Us for Catalogue or Further Information, 


GEORGE Q. CANNON, BENJAMIN CLUFPB, President. 
President Board of Trustees. peeven * B. caemai alana 
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All kinds of Vegetables, 
Bugar, Ceas, Coffees, () HO fin 
Rams, Bacon, Cured 8 } It eat 
Meats and Fruits. 


All kinds of Chinaand © Leading Grocer of Provo. 
Grockeryware, 


® 
Lamps @te. wi ~=SsSO F'ISH_ AND GAME, 
Agents for the Gele~ BICYCLES AND SPORTING Goops. 
Dea Special Prices and Terms given Students. 
Rot Blast Stoves. 28 Center St., Provo. 
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you buy from us admit you to first place 
everywhere. They’re right up to date and 
are of artistic make and shape. 

Our new assortment is a marval of beauty, 


tstyle and excelence. 
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SINGLETON CLOTHING CO. 
WHY TROUBLE YOURSELE—™~— 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty 
Ready-made Suits, Silk Waists, 
- Wool Waists and Black and 
Fancy Skirts from us. ALSO 
A COMPLETE LINE OF JACKETS ANB CAPES IN TRE NEWEST 
STYLES AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


| IRVINE & SONS 
Che Provo Book and Stationery Zo 


Carries the only full and Complete line of School 
Books and Stationery in the City and as usual can fill all orders 
at lowest possible prices. 


Money-saving time is all the time 
a if you buy with us. 
The “WHITE and BLUE,” specially recommends that you trade there. 
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